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Robert Browning. 


One after another of the poets who have held the 
stage in England and America for fifty years past, and 
whose names have been on every one’s lips,—is passing 
away. England lost Elizabeth Browning years ago ; 
America more recently has parted with Bryant, Long- 
fellow, and Emerson. Of those who remain and repre- 
sent in a large way the middle half of the century, 
Whittier is in his seventy-sixth year, Tennyson and 
Holmes are in their seventy-fourth, Browning is in his 
seventy-first, Lowell— 

‘ A wonderful fellow to dream and plan, 
With a great thing always to come—who knows ?’— 


still finds it a comfort at sixty-four to sit by an English 
fire and ‘toast his toes.’ Matthew Arnold has passed 
his sixtieth birthday. All the living have reached the 
years when aggressiveness in their work is not any 
longer to be looked for, when mellowness and the 
otium cum dignitate are in order. They would naturally 
be entitled to warm themselves at the fires of the 
younger poets, and to ‘tell grave tales of kings.’ They 
belong to an old school, and, long since, the fresh-faced 
urchins of. twenty-five years ago began treading upon 
their heels. It is hard for some of us as yet to ac- 
knowledge the new boys as other than raw pupils, but, on 
the other hand, there are still fresher boys who already 
look upon those who sprang up in the ‘fifties’ as the 
elders, and talk of ¢heir successors. The older veterans 
linger, however, in a hale old age, while we are begin- 
ning to classify them, and to group them as that re- 
markable set which succeeded Wordsworth and Lamb 
and Coleridge, and made a distinct impression on the 
second and third quarters of the century. 

Setting aside Bryant, who was born in 1794, all the 
others whom we have mentioned, from Emerson to 
Arnold, were born between 1803 and 1822. Whittier, 
Longfellow, Holmes, Tennyson, and the two Brownings 
belong to 1807 and the four years that followed. One 
would not wish to find greater variety in note and 
accent than these six singers show ; but the spirit per- 
vading the song was in all cases the new spirit of the 
XIXth century. All kept their hearts open to the cry 
of the people, Whittier and the two Brownings more 
passionately—more in the direction of social and polit- 
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ical reform ; Tennyson more in sympathy with the new 
development in science ; Holmes and Longfellow more 
purely literary, but always courteous to the reforms— 
never against them. All kept their ears open to the new 
song of Freedom. Holmes and Longfellow, having the 
full boon, rejoiced in it. The rest, seeing others without 
the perfect strain, would win it for them. The century 
has been iconoclastic in many ways. There were im- 
ages, broken for America by the Revolution, ‘but un- 
broken for Europe ; and there were images, very old 
and very stiff, both here and abroad, still to be broken ; 
and the question was how to break them with least harm 
to the world—a question which each poet had to answer 
for himself. Of those who entered the field least openly, 
but most vigorously, tilting perhaps in the wildest 
fashion, was Robert Browning. He brought to his 
work the largest poetic faculty, and the finest mental 
vigor. He was a poet first, last, and all the time ; but 
underneath the poet was the iconoclast, and the image- 
breaking tendency in him was greater than that of any 
other of the century’s poets. This fact must be recog- 
nized. A poet is by nature a lover of the old; but he 
is equally by nature impatient of restraints. Browning’s 
life was spent largely in Italy, and the conflict there 
between prescriptive right and the rights of the people 
was at its height. The Papal supremacy was the image 
to be broken ; the rehabilitation of Italy under Victor 
Emanuel was the outward objective ; but the popular 
element in Italian politics would furnish the incentive 
to the poet’s mind. This acted on Browning in many 
ways, but his entry into the field of strife was wholly 
from the poet’s side. He was an artist, and his rebel- 
lion started from the artist’s standpoint. But the 
rebellion was none the less real and potent. The in- 
dications are seen in a hundred allusions scattered 
among his poems—a hit, a stroke, a shrug, a philosoph- 
ical turn, a sarcasm, the interpretation of an event; 
sometimes a song of liberty, sometimes a gibe at 
tyranny. Now it is Pym against Wentworth; now it 
is Valence against Prince Berthold ; again it is Bishop 
Blougram. It is usually indirect, and yet none the 
less powerful. The iconoclastic force breathes not only 
against outward images of power, but against the less 
material shapes of social custom. 

Not to make too strong a point of this, however, it 
must be said that the energy of the poet is always 
greater than that of the reformer. Browning’s vigorous 
powers of mind gave him a wide range. Most of our 
poets bring but one gift to their work, and that very 
often a small one. With one man it will be a smooth- 
flowing, melodious song, meant only for the ear of the 
dreamer ; with another it is the gift of a pretty fancy, 
meant for the idler and 'trifler; with another a happy 
faculty of touching the lighter emotions, an effect suited 
to girls and boys, but lost to the ear of grown men and 
women. Or it may be with still another the gift of rest- 
less passions for which there is no background of quiet 
and beauty. It is seldom that a really great man—great 
all round by nature—enters the arenaof song. All poet- 
ry belongs to the actor’s art, and is more or less aside 
from common reality. In Queen Elizabeth’s day, when 
the court life was a masquerade, and generals and 
statesmen rehearsed for their parts in the play—when 
all public action took the form of a parade intended to im- 
press the vulgar—it was natural to find statesmen and 
metaphysicians writing plays. But to-day, when the 
whole tendency of earnest men is to strip off finery and 
come down to corded muscle, every strong man who ap- 
pears in the buskin feels bound to apologize for it. The 
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man of mettle and passion who shows himself on the 
stage of song or of any of the arts of unreality, nowadays, 
feels inclined to write against his name the promise— 
‘for this time only.’ To find one of subtle intellectual 
penetration, of wide scholarship, of profound reasoning 
powers, in the ranks of the singers, is an uncommon 
experience. 

The spirit of the times takes much more kindly to 
the art of the painter than to that of verse-making. 
Painting would have been to Browning a possible and 
a probable end. The most tangible fact in all his 
poems is the picture-making power. Simple face-paint- 
ing even, where no more is meant than meets the eye, 
would have found him strong; but face-painting and 
figure-painting as illustrative of character would have 
put him high among artists. Such pictures are to be 
found on a hundred pages of Browning—great passions 
painted to the life, and with most minute pencil, so that 
the reader who has the patience to read will find a full 
gallery of portraits ranging in subject over joy and 
grief, pride and humility, crime and virtue, fear, hate, 
love and aspiration. This is the painter’s faculty in its 
most daring reach, for it requires the psychologist’s 
penetration combined with the artist’s highest skill. If 
this gift of Browning’s were unaccompanied by the 
power of representing action, his fame would still be 
deservedly high. Simply as a painter in form and line 
and color, he would be great. As an artist with psy- 
chological powers, capable of giving to-art the expres- 
sion of passion at its greatest, he is superb ; but when 
to this is added the power to make his passions ebb 
and flow, to make them swell together and heave at the 
barriers of life, we have the dramatist. While the age 
of the great drama seems in a measure to have passed 
by, Browning alone in this century comes near to 
reviving it. And perhaps he would quite revive it, if 
another gift, or other gifts, did not interfere with his 
really great dramatic energy. His metaphysical sub- 
tleties, when one can pause long enough to comprehend 
them, point in a direction widely at variance with the 
ends of the drama. In the hurry of the drama, one 
cannot pause. If there is any action worth the reader’s 
attention it absorbs him, and he is impatient of all 


subtleties that hold him back, If he were not, these. 


of Browning would be more than worth studying. 

The poet’s refinements in the detail of picture-painting, 
and his subtleties in the detail of soul-study, his rich- 
ness in the lore of the schools, his wealth of terms that 
belong wholly to the scholar and are caviare to the 
general, constitute, it seems to me, pretty much all his 
obscurity. If the thoughtful reader will read carefully 
through ‘ Paracelsus,’ or ‘ Pippa Passes ’—that com- 
bination of the most exquisite sunshine with the most 
abysmal gloom ; or if he will study ‘ Strafford,’ or ‘ The 
Blot on the Scutcheon ;’ a second and a third time, he 
will find a perfect logic everywhere in the thought and 
sequence ofthought. There is perfect action, strong and 
intense passion—little rambling from the theme, but alto- 
gether too much painting of detail, and richness of orna- 
ment, too much metaphysical refinement, and far too 
much confidence in the intelligence of the ordinary 
reader. One is obliged to confess that it is his own 
dulness of mind that stands in the way of a fine dra- 
matic impression. The action is great and the character 
great. There is nothing stronger in this century than 
the rivalry between Pym and Wentworth in loyalties— 
the one to the crown, to the name and divinity in the 
king—the other to the people, and the newly-discovered 
kingship in them. This loyalty in either case wears 
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the crown among many great passions—jealousy, ambi- 
‘tion, hatred, love; but it wears it securely, notwith- 
standing the unruly nature of its subjects. Browning 
is greatest when he ceases to try for dramatic form, and 
alternates between metaphysics and passion ; when, as 
in ‘Pippa Passes,’ he gives us a powerful scene, and 
then the morality of it, or a marvellous burst of fire, 
and then the causes of it. . These passionate outbursts 
alone, with or without the moralities and the dissection 
of them, make, in the dramatic lyrics, a series of great 
poems in many keys, worthy of any age. Of lyrical 
form, beauty, smoothness, beat—music, in short—he is 
a perfect master, whenever he chooses to be; but evi- 
dently the poet does not value mastership in what is to 
him so easy and what involves so little mental action. 
He will live among the million by these songs ; but his 
true lovers will love him for the mixed metaphysics and 
passion of the semi-dramas. A few will read ‘ Sordello’ 
and ‘ Paracelsus,’ and a very few ‘ The Ring and the 
Book.’ James HERBERT Morse. 





Literature 
** Epochs in Church History.” * 

A sAD interest gathers around this volume. It is an 
offering to the memory of a gifted and noble man, whose 
too early death has impoverished, not alone his own 
church, but the whole Christian Church of this country. 
It was remarked of Dr. Washburn, by one who knew 
him well and could admeasure him intelligently, that 
he was peculiar in the breadth and depth of an influence 
which had so little in print to account for it. A volume 
or two of parish sermons, with a comparatively small 
number of essays scattered through the reviews of the 
country, fine as they all were, gave slight suggestion, 
to one who had not known him personally, of that 
charm which this Coleridge-like talker laid upon him 
who, listening to his wonderful monologues, found it 
true—‘ he cannot choose but hear.’ His was one of 
those minds which enable us to understand how, 
before the era of the printing-press, great souls man- 
aged to make themselves seminal forces in the world of 
thought. It is well, however, that a worthy expression 
of his mind should be found by the loyal hearts who 
are watchers over his fair fame ; and that his genera- 
tion should not be robbed, by his modest reticence, of 
the ripe fruits of his rich mind. The volume before us 
well represents his finest qualities. It is the work of a 
man of strong powers finely disciplined. It contains 
specimens of the studies of a theologian who has been 
admitted within the inner circle of ‘the queen of 
sciences,’ without alienating his citizenship in the broad 
realm of letters, or shutting himself up from the rang- 
ing excursions of the cosmopolitan in culture. 

There are in this volume thirteen essays, most of 
which are of a general character in harmony with the 
series that opens the book and that gives a title to it. 
Like his kindred-souled friend, Dean Stanley, Dr. 
Washburn had the historic sense strongly developed, 
and all his perceptions of truth took on the impression 
of this sense. These essays treat of ‘The Apostolic 
Age,’ ‘The Nicene Age,’ ‘ The Latin Age,’ ‘ The Ref- 
ormation,’ ‘The English Church,’ ‘The Church of 
America,’ ‘The Church of the Future,’ ‘ Richard 
Hooker,’ ‘ The Aim and Influence of Biblical Criticism,’ 
‘ The Christian Conscience and the Study of the Script- 
ures,’ ‘Christian Faith and Theology,’ ‘Judaism and 
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Christianity,’ and ‘ A Personal Resurrection and Modern 
Physical Science.’ That Dr. Washburn’s moderate 
views, set forth herein with the calmness of the scholar, 
should have excited such prejudice as it is known they 
did a decade and a half ago, was a sign of the anemic 
condition superinduced upon the mind of the Episcopal 
Church by the spread of the Anglo-Catholic movement, 
over which he grieves indignantly in the essay on the 
American Church. That such lectures could have been 
written within that Church is the sign of the continued 
life in it of that sound learning, of that robust and 
manly piety, and of that comprehensive Christianity 
which have adorned the English Church with names 
like Richard Hooker, Jeremy Taylor, and Thomas 
Arnold. That the masterful holding of such views 
should have made him the recognized leader of an in- 
fluential and rapidly growing school of thought in the 
Episcopal Church betrays the legitimate descent of this 
Church from that mother Church whose honored prog- 
eny were the Latitudinarians, the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, and the Broad-Churchmen. These noble studies 
of Church life and thought reveal the ideal of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church that is evidently attracting 
minds which sigh for a religion at once reverent and 
_rational. The whole book is tonic with thought that is 
a specific against the debility of Agnosticism which is 
prostrating religion to-day. It is charged with the faith 
of a mind too virile to whimper before the old Sphynx, 
‘I give it up.’ We would like to prescribe a thorough 
course of reading in it to the souls ‘ sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought.’ 





‘* Mysteries of Time and Space.’ * 

Mr. Procror is unquestionably the most successful 
writer on popular science in the English language. In 
the French, Flammarion might possibly be considered 
a rival ; but the Englishman, while equally vivid and in- 
teresting in his style, is less diffuse, more accurate and 
less sensational, though perhaps not quite beyond 
reproach in this last respect. The volume before us is 
a collection of separate essays, mostly on astronomi- 
cal subjects, which have appeared within the last few 
years in various reviews and magazines. Nearly all of 
the essays are of quite recent date, not more than two 
or three years old. One, however, ‘ The Sun’s Corona,’ 
was written as long ago as 1870, as appears from inter- 
nal evidence, though it bears no date in the book. Let 
us say in passing that we think the reader has fair 
ground of complaint that there is nowhere in the vol- 
ume any explicit indication as to the time and place of 
publication of the different essays. To an unprofes- 
sional reader, the value of a statement ora theory de- 
pends very much upon the certainty that it is not 
antiquated, but includes the last results of observation. 

The title of the book seems to have been suggested by 
the prevailing drift of some of the earlier essays in the 
volume, especially those entitled ‘The Vistas of the 
Past,’ ‘ The Birth of the Moon,’ and ‘ Birth and Death 
of Worlds.’ In the same general direction trend also 
the essays on the ‘ Star-depths,’ ‘ Star-clouds and Star- 
mist,’ and one or two others. In these the reader will 
find eloquently and impressively set forth the infini- 
ties of space and time in which our little earth and all 
her history float ‘like a mote in the sunbeams.’ The 
recent speculations and conclusions of Mr. G. H. Dar- 
win and others upon ‘ Tidal Evolution’ are especially 
well discussed, though it may be questioned whether 
astronomers will be ready to accept all Mr. Proctor’s 
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suggested improvements of the original theory. There 
are a number of essays on comets and their astronomy. 
Two of these, entitled ‘Dangers from Comets’ and 
‘ The Menacing Comet,’ caused quite a sensation about 
a yearago. The author suggested—though others had 
suggested the same before—that while there would prob- 
ably be very little danger to the earth from her own 
direct collision with a comet, yet there might be danger 
to the whole planetary system from the collision of a 
comet with the sun ; and he made the close approach 
of the comets of 1880 and 1882 a sort of text to his ser- 
mon, while distinctly asserting his disbelief that these 
particular bodies were likely to do any mischief. In 
this connection it is proper to correct one of the very 
few mis-statements in the volume, in fact the only one 
we have noticed in a reasonably careful reading. On 
page 223 Mr. Proctor says: ‘We have nothing which 
seems to render it likely or indeed conceivable that two 
comets would be associated in this way'—#.¢., travelling 
along the same path. He seems to have forgotten, or 
to have been unacquainted with, the researches of 
Hoek on the subject some ten years earlier, which make 
it quite certain that there are numerous instances of the 
sort. In fact the hypothesis he rejects is now proved 
true in regard to these very comets of 1880 and 1882. 
It is only just to add that Mr. Proctor has since modi- 
fied his views as to the dangers to be feared from 
comets, accepting the conclusion arrived at by other 
astronomers—viz., that most probably the increase of 
the sun’s energy due to a comet's fall would be mainly 
exhibited as a mere expansion of bulk, quite harmless 
to the attendant planets. The essays on ‘ Meteoric 
Astronomy,’ ‘Comets,’ and ‘Cometic Mysteries,’ 
taken in connection with the two just cited, constitute 
together an admirable popular treatise on the subject. 

Besides the astronomical essays the book contains 
three others, one of which, ‘ Terrestrial Magnetism,’ has 
nothing to do with the rest of the work, and the other 
two, ‘Newton and Darwin’ and ‘ Herbert Spencer’s 
Philosophy,’ are only slenderly connected with it. The 
last named is intended as a sort of translation of Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophic phraseology into the vernacular, 
and seems to be very well done. As has been intimat- 
ed, the book is remarkably free from absolute errors of 
statement—wonderfully so, considering the rapidity 
with which Mr. Proctor writes. At the same time it 
contains a good deal which is to be received with more 
or less reserve for the present ; rather hasty theories and 
speculations, which may or may not obtain final accept- 
ance. 

Taken as a whole the book must be regarded as one, 
not merely well written and entertaining, but of sub- 
stantial value. No onecan read it without a real widen- 
ing of the range of thought and feeling. The volume 
is very nicely gotten up in paper and typography. The 
proof-reader, however, seems to have been rather care- 
less or ignorant in respect to proper names: thus we 
have d’Alloa for d’Ulloa, Obbers for Olbers, and, four 
times in twenty lines, Clairut for Clairaut. 





“ The Priest and the Man.” * 

‘Tue PRIEST AND THE Man’ is an historical novel of 
the XIIth century, into which the story of Abelard and 
Heloise is woven with dignity and power. A brief de- 
scription of Paris—what it has been and still is to the 
world—betrays in the earlier pages the hand of one 
trained in the art of expression, and the reader is not 
disappointed in the expectation it raises of a novel 
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greatly above the average, because of the interest which 
it excites in a well-known story, and the vividness with 
which it brings before us a century long past. The 
sympathy which the world has felt for these historical 
and unfortunate lovers has sprung, not from mere len- 
ient comprehension of the frailty of human nature, but 
from consciousness that the lovers sinned because of 
ecclesiastical laws denying, decrying and defying human 
nature ; and from the proof given by their constancy 
that theirs was not mere passion, but love. No law, 
human or divine, separated the splendid scholar from 
the beautiful and nobly gifted woman—only a priest- 
ly rule. Heloise was no mere pretty girl ruined 
by Abelard in the fancy of the moment: she was the 
woman of high attainments and singular strength of 
character, whom he loved with a devotion that longed 
for nothing so much as to make her his true and honor- 
able wife ; a woman his superior in character, as shown 
in the famous Latin letters, and in attainments worthy 
of standing beside him ; a woman to whom he was con- 
stant, if not generous. Nothing is more certain than 
that neither genius nor unfortunate environment nor 
palliating circumstances should be made to excuse sin ; 
yet the author has been quick to see, and to make 
dramatic, a certain refinement in the situation, admir- 
ably shown in the horror felt by Abelard at the drunken 
orgies of the monks of St. Gildas, and his inability to 
realize the justice of their taunts that such as he and 
such as they could be companions in sin ;—‘ the rude 
monks in their coarse crimes, the lofty Abbot in the 
gilded refinement of elaborate transgression.’ 

All readers are familiar with the general outline of the 
story ; but to many the number of picturesque and 
dramatic incidents connected with it will be a surprise. 
The author has made no attempt to gloss over the posi- 
tion. If Heloise gains something in our estimation from 
the story, Abelard loses. We think of him no longer as 
an ecclesiastic unwilling to abide by fetters which, if vol- 
untarily assumed, were none the less binding, but as 
one whose selfishness in his unfortunate love disarms 
pity ; one who would sacrifice not love, but the woman 
he loved, to his ambition, and who, though good 
enough to wish to marry her, was poor enough to wish 
the marriage secret. If Abelard loses in dignity by forc- 
ing Heloise to enter a convent before taking a similar 
step himself, Heloise also loses from the fact of her new 
life being no signal of repentance, but blind obedience 
to her lover ; and this situation of mingled passion and 
fidelity, misfortune and sin, innocence and guilt, has 
been treated by the author with dispassionate and ap- 
preciative skill. 


“Walt Whitman.” * 

Ir Walt Whitman is all that his admirers claim that 
he is, Dr. Bucke has given the world a volume of great 
value, This book, which reminds us in make-up very 
much of one of Whitman’s own, gives a biographical 
sketch of the poet, reports of his conversations, a history 
of his books, an analysis of his work by the author 
and an appendix containing previously published criti- 
cisms of him by other hands. Mr. W. D. O’Connor’s 
“Good Gray Poet’ is also introduced. There is very 
little that has been said or sung about Whitman that 
cannot be found somewhere in this volume. Dr. Bucke 
is a Canadian, but so warm an admirer of Whitman is 
he that he has come down from Canada several sum- 
mers in succession to visit the poet’s birthplace, and to 
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ramble in his company along the sandy shores of Long 
Island. In return Whitman has visited him in Canada, 
so that altogether he has come to know the poet very 
well. To ‘sketch him on the spot, in his habit as he 
lived,’ has been his primary object in putting together 
this volume, The author makes no pretence of writ- 
ing from any other than a ‘friendly point-of-view.’ 
Though Whitman knew that he was writing the book 
he was not at all pleased with the idea, He has always 
said that he did not want his life written—that he did 
‘not care in any way to be differentiated from the 
common people of whom he was one.’ But Whitman's 
is an exceedingly interesting personality, and although 
he leads a quiet and retired life, he is none the less 
talked about in private and in the press. As to his 
writings, there is the widest possible difference of 
opinion. It is safe to say, however, that of those who 
have read him carefully and studied him without bias, 
a majority may be classified as his admirers. Our 
own opinion of his genius has long been a matter of 
record. 

The life of Walt Whitman has not been a very eventful 
one. Up to the time of the War, when he became a 
nurse in the hospitals, it was outwardly just such a life 
as the average man leads. He worked at his trades, as 
a carpenter and as a printer, pretty steadily. It was 
while working at the case that he read the classics. 
Homer and Shakspeare were his favorites, and when 
he could get a holiday he would take his luncheon and 
walk to Coney Island (a different place then from what 
it now is), and there shout them to the wind and the sea. 
Dr. Bucke has traced the Whitman family back to 1560. 
The first settlers of that name in Huntington Town- 
ship, L. I., where Walt was born in 1819, reached there 
in 1660. The Whitmans, we are told, ‘were and are 
still a solid, tall, strong-framed, long-lived race of men, 
moderate of speech, friendly, fond of their land and of 
horses and cattle, sluggish in their passions, but tearful 
when they are once started.” During the Revolution 
they fought under Washington. On his mother’s side, 
Whitman is descended from the Van Velsors, ‘a warm- 
hearted and sympathetic race,’ of Holland Dutch 
descent. What little schooling Walt received was 
finished when he was thirteen years of age, and at 
sixteen he was himself a teacher in a country school. 
When he came to New York as a young man he lived 
the life of a Bohemian. He wrote stories, and poetry 
(he used rhymes in those days), and in fact turned his 
hand to anything in the way of newspaper work at 
which he could make a living. He was in fine health 
and enjoyed life to the full. He rode on the tops of 
omnibuses, in the pilot-houses of the East River ferry- 
boats, sailed out to sea with his friends the pilots, and 
frequently attended the Italian opera. He edited the 
Brooklyn Zagle for a year, and then went west and 
south. In New Orleans he held an editorial position 
on the Crescent, and lived very much the sort of life 
he had found so pleasant in New York. It was not until 
1854 that he set himself to the writing of ‘ Leaves of 
Grass.’ The first twelve poems that form the original 
edition were printed in Brooklyn in 1855, the author 
assisting in setting the type. When the War broke out 
Whitman went down to Fredericksburg to look after a 
brother who had been wounded in that fight. He 
began nursing the sick and wounded then, and for three 
years he lived and labored in the hospitals. The best 
record of those noble years is to be found in his ‘ Drum 
Taps.’ Whitman will need no other monument than 
those few pages. 
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The second chapter of Dr. Bucke’s book is devoted to 
the poet’s personality, and was mainly written while 
Whitman was visiting at the house of the writer in 
Canada, or while they were travelling together through 
Her Majesty’s western possessions. This was in 1880, 
and the poet looked very much the same then as he does 
now : ‘ He-is six feet in height, and quite straight. He 
weighs nearly two hundred pounds. His body and 
limbs are full-sized and well proportioned. His head is 
large and rounded in every direction, the top a little 
higher than a semicircle from the front to the back 
would make it.’ Every feature including the ears is 
minutely described. The habitual expression of his 
face is repose, ‘ but there is a well-marked firmness and 
decision.” Dr. Bucke has never seen his look, ‘even 
momentarily, express contempt or any vicious feeling.’ 
Altogether, says the biographer, his face is ‘ the noblest 
I have ever seen.’ 

His dress is plain, usually a ‘ light-gray suit of woollen 
cloth,’ the only thing peculiar about his appearance 
being the absence of any necktie and the wide, turned- 
down shirt-collar, ‘the button at the neck some five or 
six inches lower than usual, so that the throat and 
upper part of the breast are exposed.’ Everything 
about him is ‘ always scrupulously clean.’ Indeed ‘an 
exquisite aroma of cleanliness has always been one of 
the special features of the man,’ and ‘ no one could know 
him for an hour without seeing that it penetrated his 
mind and life, and was in fact the expression of a purity 
which was physical as much as moral, and moral as 
much as physical.’ Whitman seems to have a genius 
for affection, is easy to become acquainted with thougir 
very successful at snubbing bores, and when once 
known is apt to be beloved for his simple, unaffected 
manner and geniality. He is as happy alone as when 
in company, and loves to wander, singing, ‘in an 
undertone,’ over hill and dale and along the sea-washed 
shore. He is very fond of singing when alone ; could 
be heard ‘ the first thing in the morning, while he was 
taking his bath and dressing (he would then perhaps 
sing out in full, ballads or martial songs), and a large 
part of the time that he sauntered outdoors during the 
day he sang, usually tunes without words, or a formless 
recitative.’ 

He spent very little time in writing. Almost all 
his writing was done ‘with a pencil, in a sort of 
loose book that he carried in his breast-pocket.’ The 
book consisted of ‘a few sheets of good white paper, 
folded and fastened with a pin or two.’ The literary 
work that he did was done at ‘all sorts of times, and 
generally on his knee, impromptu, and often out of doors.’ 
Even in aroom with the usual conveniences for writing, 
he did not use a table, but ‘ put a book on his knee, or 
held it in his left hand, laid his paper upon it, and wrote 
so.’ His handwriting is ‘clear and plain, every letter 
perfectly formed,’ and always ‘characteristic of the 
man.’ 

Dr. Bucke’s conversations with Whitman as here re- 
ported are very interesting, and give an excellent idea of 
the man. Indeed, that is the strong point of the book. 
Those who have never met Whitman will have his strik- 
ing personality brought very plainly before them by this 
volume. That such an intimacy as this account gives 
one with him does not make him appear ridiculous,— 
shows how much true dignity there is in the man. The 
book is fully illustrated and contains several portraits, 
two being of Whitman,—one an etching that shows few 
of the characteristics of his face, the other an excellent 
photograph, 
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Judge Tourgée’s ‘‘ Hot Plowshares.” * 

JupcEe TourGc&e’s latest work is to us the most satis- 
factory, whether regarded as literature, as politics, or 
as history. The earnestness of its purpose, the vivid- 
ness of its representation, combined with the sanity of 
its methods and the impartiality of its statements, make 
it a remarkable volume. Those who have tried to skim 
its pages week by week in Zhe Continent will be surprised 
to find that it gains immensely by being read consecu- 
tively in book-form. As a novel, it is deeply interest- 
ing ; the attempted abduction of Hilda and her escape, 
the burning of the Kortright factory and of Paradise 
Bay is thrilling in the extreme; and the mingled play- 
fulness and resolution of the lovely yet spirited heroine 
present to us a new type of the much-delineated and 
variable American girl. 

But it is as historical and political fiction that the 
book is to be judged, and in judging, it is not to be 
forgotten that the author has set for himself one of the 
most difficult of tasks. First, as fiction, he had to 
contend against the world renowned work of Mrs. 
Stowe ; secondly, as history, he chose to deal with 
that near and recent past always harder to reproduce 
with unbiassed and unchallenged fidelity than historic 
periods more remote and unfamiliar ; thirdly, as politics, 
he has given us, not the brilliant and striking struggle, 
easy to follow as a mere chronicle of events and their 
results, but the undercurrent of thought before the 
struggle. In other words, he shows, not only what 
the politics and history of the time were, but wy they 
were what they were. In each of the points in which 
he voluntarily placed himself at a disadvantage from 
the start, the author justifies his choice of subject and 
his. method of treatment. Mrs. Stowe had given us 
Uncle Tom, but there remained for delineation the 
sorrows of a woman, infinitely more terrible in slavery 
than those of man ; and if Mrs. Stowe had dealt with the 
life-long misery of one born in slavery, there remained 
for Tourgée the far more dramatic study of one ignorant 
of her birth, brought up to believe herself not only 
white but ‘ aristocratic,’ dashed suddenly from wealth 
and luxury to the lowest depths of degradation. That 
the period is recent of course subjects the author to the 
criticism, ‘ Surely, this is exaggerated.’ We are willing 
to accept anything that may be told us about the 
IIId century, but it is hard to disclaim the right to 
private judgment on things that happened perhaps only 
just before we were born. Yet in our hearts we know 
that the story is not exaggerated. 

The power of the book lies in its analysis of the causes 
which brought about civil war and the emancipation of 
the slaves. Its close leaves us on the brink of the 
Rebellion, with the hero hastening to the front, which 
of course points to a sequel ; but we doubt whether any 
description of the ordeal itself can equal the delineation 
of what led to it. No factor in the solution has been 
forgotten :—the rare, but occasional, converted South- 
erner, hating slavery not for its injustice to the slave, 
but for its effect upon the slaveholder, struggling 
against the tide by futile efforts at purchasing and manu- 
mitting ; the philanthropist inveighing against tyranny 
with the eloquence of a Sumner ora Phillips ; the en- 
thusiast sacrificing his own life on the scaffold ; public 
opinion wrenched from its own strongholds and self- 
compelled to face the other way ; and last but not least, 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘ the greatest of all who have borne 
the name American,’—one whom the chiefs in the anti- 
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slavery movement had no thought of acknowledging 
as their leader, but who was the only one with the 
practical power of combining all these forces to marshal 
them for the grand assault. The moulding of public 
opinion is admirably described ; and, by asubtle touch, 
its final drift is shown to be due, not to the convictions 
of argument or an abstract sense of right, but to the 
simplest appeal of human nature. The people in the 
village are none of them rank Abolitionists. They dis- 
approve of slavery and would not tolerate it near 
them ; but their respect for law and the Constitution 
has left them lukewarm in its abolition elsewhere, till 
the sudden prospect that one among them who has 
been loved and honored may be subject to the stern 
decree reveals to every man woman and child the 
horrors of a slavery neither to be extended nor toler- 
ated. In these days of ‘finish,’ when all our poetry 
is a combination of beautiful lines, all our novels made 
up of delicate touches, it is a relief to come suddenly 
on a book whose ‘ touches’ are lost in its breadth and 
definiteness of outline; and yet there are ‘ touches’ 
even here. 





Dr. Dix’s Life of His Father.* 

In the opening sentence of the Preface to these 
Memoirs, Dr. Dix accepts as just the ‘ general criticism 
on such a work as this, that a son ought not to under- 
take to be his father’s biographer.’ But assuming that 
in this case ‘a verdict has already been pronounced’ 
upon his father’s character by his fellow-countrymen, 
the son does not hesitate to enter upon a work where, 
nevertheless, filial veneration is ‘ the inspiring motive.’ 

The admission almost disarms criticism ; but if the 
objection that filial relations may properly preclude 
such a biography be neither general nor quite true, 
there seems to be no good reason why such works may 
not be brought to the usual test of good taste and sound 
judgment. For it is quite possible that where affec- 
tion is the ‘inspiring motive,’ a truer life may be 
written precisely because the knowledge of it is more 
intimate, and its motives better understood, than where 
‘impartiality and freedom from personal bias’ are sup- 
posed to exist because personal affection is wanting. 
Impartial judgment waits upon clear moral and intel- 
lectual insight. Without that a biographer may fail to 
detect or may even defend some weakness of character 
or perversity of conduct which pure affection may be 
silent about and forgive, but cannot be blind to. It is 
not the love and veneration for his father that have led 
Dr. Dix astray, so far as he may be thought to have 
gone astray, in these Memoirs. On the contrary, much 
as his father was generally esteemed for his integrity, 
for his long and honorable public services, for his 
courage, his amiability, and his scholarly culture—and 
few of the public men of our time have been so fa- 
miliarly known as possessing all these qualities—the 
testimony of the eldest son, who was old enough to be for 
many years his intimate companion, should only give 
him a still higher place in the estimation of the many 
friends who cherish his memory. That first of Chris- 
tian graces, sweetness of temper, was his in an eminent 
degree ; and he discharged, therefore, through a long 
life and with unvarying success, that first of Christian 
duties—the endeavor to so use his own life that the 
lives of those nearest him should be the happier. ' 

Everybody who knew General Dix knew this to be 
true of him, and no affectionate regard for him, how- 





* Memoirs of John Adams Dix. Compiled by his son, Morgan{Dix. Illustrated. 
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ever tender, could err in the most faithful presentation 
of this side of his character. The conflicts of a public 
career, from early boyhood to far past the years when 
most men are glad of rest and quiet, never made a 
tranquil home seem dull to him, but gave by contrast 
an ever fresh charm to the simple pleasures of a retired 
and domestic life. Nor did the temptations and the 
prizes of party politics, from the whirl of which he 
never escaped, and indeed to the end enjoyed, ever 
leave a stain upon his personal integrity. It was these 
qualities of character which made him loved and hon- 
ored by so many while alive, and now that he is dead 
have kept the memory of him so green and fragrant. It 
was those who knew him best as a father and a friend 
who loved him best, and memoirs of him, inspired by 
personal affection to portray this aspect of his char- 
acter, would be most likely to be truest and best. So 
far a wide circle will be grateful to Dr. Dix for this life 
of his father. 

But personal affection does not excuse an error of 
judgment. There are some things in all men’s lives, 
probably, that had better be forgotten, and one whose 
affections so blind him that he cannot believe this to be 
true is unwise if he undertakes to write his father’s 
biography. One may say of General Dix that he was 
not always right while one acknowledges that he never 
meant to do wrong. Unbiassed by personal feeling, a 
biographer of sound judgment would be wary of de- 
fending the errors of a good man’s life in the hope of 
proving that it was without error. Dr. Dix seems to 
have permitted his affections to lead his judgment into 
the committal of such a mistake, or else he erred in 
supposing that a Life of his father would be incomplete 
without the autobiography of Dr. Dix. 

In the course of his career as a politician, General Dix 
committed some blunders ; in certain respects his whole 
political career, up to 1860, was, in common with those 
of most of his countrymen, founded upon a misapprehen- 
sion of events for about three quarters of a century ; 
but after that date he did all he could to atone for that 
error. There were, indeed, even before that period, 
many things said and done by him which his children 
may remember with pride ; but there were other things 
said and done by him then which a wise biographer, if 
he felt that they must be frankly acknowledged, would 
have treated as the errors of the times into which he 
fell, like so many others, from want, not of integrity, 
but of clear-sightedness. General Dix himself, could 
he speak, would, we are sure, approve this as the 
true view of the case; but his son thinks otherwise. Or 
rather, it would seem, the son thinks it incumbent upon 
him to set forth at all possible length those terrible 
mistakes some of which his father shared in from 
twenty-five to forty years ago, as his own present 
opinions, and to defend them in spite of the history of 
the last three-and-twenty years. The result is a curious 
revelation—a melancholy dragging-out into the light 
of day of political blunders and of political blunderers 
of long ago, for which the latter or such of them as 
have not gone either where sins are always forgiven, or 
where they are never forgotten, will hardly thank him. 
Nor is the way in which all this is done much less 
remarkable than that it should be done atall, Theair 
of superiority with which such phrases as ‘ we out- 
siders ’ are used in reference to politics; and the not 
infrequent hints that the subject is one of which the 
author knows little, clearly because there is so little 
worth knowing, have an effect upon the reader which 
would be a shock to the author could he see it. His 
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ignorance of men and the character of events he under- 
takes to write about is sometimes almost profound ; and 
his want of logical treatment of the subject and the 
absence of mature judgment are an amusing confirma- 
tion of assurances which were only made as a pretence. 
On the whole, as a history of the political career of 
General Dix the work is almost singularly unfortunate ; 
and the regret of many of his friends will hardly be 
mitigated by the reflection that if they lose a just 
portrayal of the dead father, they have in its place a 
curious picture of the mental and moral characteristics 
of the living son. 





‘English as She is Spoke.” * 

Tue difference between the Osgood edition and the 
Putnam and Appleton editions of this little book is 
wide. The former is a verdatim reprint of the original ; 
the latter are reproductions of the English book of 
selections from the original. It is hard to say which is 
the better. Most persons will be quite satisfied with 
the smaller pamphlet—that which contains only the bad 
English, without the Portuguese equivalents and the 
phonetic version of the English phrases. Students, 
however—amateur and professional philologists—will 
find greater satisfaction in the complete ‘Guide.’ The 
value of the latter is not greatly enhanced by Mark 
Twain's introduction. It does not need a professional 
humorist to point out the humor of such a book as this, 
and there is no atttempt at joke-making in the introduc- 
tion. It would have been better, perhaps, to give the 
book to as dull a fool as the author, with a request for 
a serious essay on its inaccuracies. It would have 
been just as well, at least, to print it without any in- 
troduction at all, beyond a bare statement of the fact 
that the volume was put forth in good faith—that 
it is, in fact, ‘a jest in sober earnest.’ One or two 
quotations will illustrate the method pursued in the 
vocabulary in the Osgood edition: ‘As constellacoes, 
The constellations, Thi konnstellexeu'nes.’ ‘O relam- 
pago, The flash of lightning, The flax ove laiteningue.’ 
‘ Alhos, some garlics, Seume gar-liks.’ In the Putnam 
and Appleton editions, only the English words and 
phrases are given. Thus, under ‘The French Lan- 
guage,’ we have the following appropriate conversa- 
tion : ‘Do you study?’ ‘ Yes, sir, I attempts to trans- 
late of french by portugese.’ ‘Do you know already 
the principals grammars rules.’ ‘Iam appleed my self at 
to learn its by heart.’ ‘Do speak french alwais?’ 
‘Sometimes ; though I flay it yet.’ ‘ You jest, you does 
express you self very well.’ Nothing could be’ more 
irresistibly amusing than this Portuguese-English hand- 
book of conversation. ‘Nobody,’ says Mark Twain, 
‘can add to its absurdity, nobody can imitate it success- 
fully, nobody can hope to produce its fellow; it is 
perfect, it must and will stand alone: its immortality 
is secure.’ 





To tHE Epitrors or THE CritTIc: 


A paragraph in your last issue seems to imply that our 
verbatim reprint of the curious and laughable Portu- 
guese-English ‘ Guide of the Conversation ’ was inspired 
or suggested by the various editions of ‘ English as She 
is Spoke,’ a collection containing the English alone of 
a small portion of the work. In fact our edition is 
really the first, as it is the only complete American edi- 
tion. It has been in progress for more than a year. 
Early in 1882 we placed the copy in the hands of Mark 
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Twain, anda glance at his characteristic preface will 
show you that it bears date April, 1882. The copy re- 
posed in our safe from that date until January last, 
when we placed it in the hands of the printer. It was 
not until the book was half stereotyped that we learned 
that other editions were contemplated. 


Boston, May 31, 1883. J. R. Oscoop & Co. 





Sherwood Bonner’s “ Dialect Tales.’ * 

IT Is DIFFICULT to see why this elegantly printed book 
should be given the title of ‘Dialect Tales.’ It is a title 
calculated to alarm sensitive people During the last 
few years we have had a deluge of dialect—some good 
and a great deal bad ; but it is a question whether the 
best is not the worst. There area great many people 
whose nerves protest against this aggravation of a horri- 
ble realism, and it is these people who will thank their 
stars that no attempt has been made to deceive them as 
to the character and purpose of this volume. Thus they 
will miss a reasonably good thing ; for the sketches in 
this book are not dialect tales. That is to say, they are 
not written for the sake of the dialect, and the dialect 
itself is not elaborated. The sketches have the air of 
experiments. They seem to lack perspective. In read- 
ing them one gets somehow an impression of baldness 
—of bleakness. There is little for the imagination to 
seize upon. A negro said of a commencement sermon— 
Tue Critic doesn’t disdain to drop into dialect upon 
occasion—‘ Hit look lak a bee-martin, ’way up in de 
canopies.’ In a different way, the scenes, characters 
and circumstances of this volume seem to be in the air, 
with no firm anchorage anywhere. 

And yet, these sketches are both entertaining and in- 
teresting. They are full of genial and healthy humor, 
and embody the results of remarkably keen observation. 
As experiments, they show what a wide and fresh liter- 
ary field there is in that portion of America which is 
sometimes alluded to in the weekly papers of Kentucky 
as ‘ the sweet sunny Southland.’ 





“Journalism in North America.” 


_ AN instructive article on ‘Journalism in North 
America’ has been recently printed in Za Reforma of 
Bogotd, and copied into a number of South and Central 
American papers. The writer names some seventeen 
daily and weekly journals of this city, but omits all 
mention of the ‘forty more’ that are published here. 
To give the readers of the Reforma an idea of the wealth 
of the American press, the annual receipts of the richest 
papers for subscriptions and daily sales are presented in 
tabular form. From this it appears that the Herald 
receives annually (in addition to about $2,000,000 for ad- 
vertisements) the sum of $809,352, the Ledyyer $770,028, 
the World $683,190 (pleasant news fur Mr. Pulitzer), the 
New $273,500, the Sataats Zeitung $245,500, the Funny 
Fellow $505,982, and the Cronicle $86,630. Each of 
these, as well as of the other papers mentioned by the 
Bogotd journalist, has upon its editorial staff a lawyer, 
a physician, an experienced soldier, an ex-sailor, and 
generally, for the treatment of financial questions, ‘a 
bankrupt banker.’ In the general news department 
‘several reporters’ (the word reporters is given in 
English) are employed. With this excellent organiza- 
tion, it is not surprising that there are ‘ few humbugs’ 
on the staff of any leading paper. Every one writes 
from the abundance of special knowledg~, and is al- 
lowed ample time for the preparation of his articles, 
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As a rule, a contract is made between writer and pub- 
lisher, by which the former engages to turn in a certain 
number of articles every week or month. For the most 
insignificant article he never receives less than $15 ; 
for a longer and better one he gets as much as $50. In 
this way an able man can easily earn from $400 to $500 
a month. No paper gives regular employment to a 
poet. Poems are bought from persons not attached to 
the staff, and $10 is the maximum price paid for them. 
Important or sensational items or articles of news are 
paid for on an adjustable scale, the remuneration 
ranging from $5 to $100. That thrice-happy and ubiqui- 
tous individual, the reporter, travels at the expense of 
his employer, who pays also for all the postage-stamps 
and telegrams used in the work of the paper. His 
salary (or earnings) varies from $50 to $120, but whether 
this is a weekly or a monthly stipend is not stated. 
But the question of direct remuneration is not im- 
portant. The reporter’s true reward is the considera- 
tion with which he is treated by all classes of the com- 
munity. Under some circumstances this consideration 
takes an admirably practical form ; for ‘in cafés and 
restaurants the reporter is charged nothing for what he 
eats and drinks!’ ‘Such,’ we are assured by the &e- 
forma,‘ is the American press, and such its personnel.’ 
Henceforth, we fear, the tide of emigration from the 
United States of Columbia will set strongly in the 
direction of Printing House Square, New York. 





An Italian Tribute to Franklin. 


Tue late Italian publisher, G. Barbéra, was an ardent 
admirer of the famous American printer and publisher, 
Ben Franklin. The Memoir recently issued by the 
publishing house of Barbéra at Florence contains a 
tribute to the memory of Franklin, which is thus trans- 
lated in part by a reviewer of the book in the London 
Literary World : 


* As for Franklin, I feel that I have not ability sufficient to ex- 
‘ong all the good that he produced in me ; no more could I tell 
ow many times I have read his Life and his Writings. As the 
meat that we eat in part becomes blood in our body, so I believe 
by- the excess of reading and meditating on Franklin, I have 
become, little by little, the hundredth part of him. It is true 
that it contributed much to my interest in him the fact of his 
having been a printer, and offspring of a family in poor circum- 
stances, obliged to expatriate himself to gain his livelihood. 
And there was still another resemblance between us, the ardent 
love of general instruction, and especially that sort of instruc- 
tion which teaches us to know our fellow-man, and to discern 
in this world the true from the false, the appearance from the 
reality—leavened with a grain of enthusiasm to preserve the 
soul from rusting. T ouaht to raise a statue to Franklin, who 
illuminated the obscure path on which I found myself, and 
placed before me the elements by which I could make my char- 
acter firm and develop my intellect. . .. . I am of opinion 
that instead of a library we [the Society for Mutual Aid Among 
Artisans] should every year give to each of our artisan members 
a little volume. I should commence with the Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, and the second year I should give him the pamphlets 
of the same author, and thus every year place in his house a 
useful book that would speak to his heart and to his mind, and 
accustom him, or at least his sons, to more elevated sentiments, 
and to have more confidence in the future—following the or 
sels of the man who took an interest in the true welfare of the 
people. I propose the works of Franklin, because he is a writer 
who has raised from a low state many individuals who have 
adopted his moral doctrines.’ 





‘ The Wheelman Art Supplement’ is a very neat and tasteful 
pamphlet containing illustrated poems reprinted from the —_- 
zine which gives its name to the collection. It is a highly credit- 
able production both to the artist and the publisher, 
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The Lounger. 


ONE would think that the premises occupied by the Harpers 
in Franklin Square were large enough for almost any business, 
but it seems that they are not. From the front one gets no idea 
of the immense size of the building or buildings, which are 
connected in the middle of the block by stone bridges, and run 
through to the next street. In the very centre cellars and sub- 
cellars chase one another down into the bowels of the earth. 
Quite a stream—it would be called a river in England—runs 
through one of these cellars, and is spanned by a bridge. 
The new building is made necessary by the growth of Harper's 
Magazine. Besides the presses used for the plain forms, 
there are six new ones with all the latest improvements running 
day and night to print the illustrated forms. Orders were 
received for 20,000 more copies of the May number of the maga- 
zine than it was possible to print. After this showing, no one 
can ask, ‘ Who reads an American magazine ?’ 





Boston culture is —~ vigorously sneered at because the 
prize-fighter Sullivan hails from that city. The truth of the 
matter is, that Boston has produced Sullivan merely to show 
that she does not run exclusively to brains,—that she can turn 
out the champion muscles as awn | as the champion minds. 





‘ Heaven defend us from our friends!’ I utter this exclama- 
tion not in my own behalf, but in behalf of Mr. Paul Hamilton 
Hayne, of Georgia. For three years at least I have hardly been 
able to open a newspaper without coming upon a paragraph 
about the ill health, or poverty, or both, of this eidiooler gentle- 
man: ‘ Paul Hayne, the Southern poet, is living in Georgia in 
great poverty. His health is completely shattered, and he is 
confined to a little house of the plainest possible description—a 
mere shanty, in fact—lying out in the Georgia woods, where a 
train stops once a day to leave the poet’s mail. The walls of 
his room are pasted over with pictures clipped from the illus- 
trated papers, his extreme poverty precluding other hangings. 
He remains, however, the fine old Southern gentleman that he 
was in better days,’ etc. I have read this or a similar item a 
hundred times if not oftener, and I have always wondered 
whether the friends who start it on its periodical rounds really 
think to help the aged poet by parading his physical and 
financial bankruptcy before an indifferent world. Their bad 
judgment and worse taste admit of no palliation, and would be 
none the less flagrant if Mr. Hayne were really the impover- 
ished valetudinarian he is said to be. But asa matter of fact 
his health is now reported to be ‘by no means so seriously 
affected as has been supposed,—a fact,’ writes the circulator 
of this latest note, ‘which our readers will all be glad to 
learn.’ I trust that it 7s a fact —though I have an uneasy feel- 
ing that it will be powety and widely contradicted—and I sin- 
cerely hope that from this time forth Mr. Hayne’s body and 
purse will cease to furnish a theme for newspaper comment. 





Eugene L. Didier, of Baltimore, is issuing a series of what he 
is pleased to term Primers for the People. The first issued is 
‘AiPrimer of Criticism,’ in which Mr. Didier undertakes to 
supply America’s need of a critic who shall ‘ hurl into the abyss 
of oblivion the pigmies who swarm into her literary temple.’ 
These pigmies are Messrs. James, Howells, Stedman, Cable, 
Stoddard, R. G. White, and one or two others. 1 am afraid 
Mr. Didier is not in a position to ‘ hurl’ these gentlemen into 
the ‘ abyss’ in which he would like to see them cast. His. at- 
tempt might be better described as an effort to dvag them thither ; 
for with all their spleen and vulgarity these primers will hardly 
attract sufficient attention to rescue their author, even tempo- 
rarily, from the ‘abyss of oblivion’ to which his own fatuity 
long since consigned him. 


There is nothing in the play ‘ The Thunderbolt’ to make one 
believe that its author is a man-of-letters except its bad con- 
struction. I should say that Mr. Frechette was not a theatre- 

oer. If he were, he would know how thoroughly hackneyed 

is material is. The play is eounty a mere burlesque of a 
melodrama. Such a villain as Mr. Lewis Morrison could never 


go unhung : a man who would trust him would deserve to be 
ruined. As for ‘ The Thunderbolt ’ himself, he might have fallen 
unnoticed from a cloudless sky. 
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So we are to expect a visit from Mr. Matthew Arnold in the 
fall. He will be welcome. All eminent Englishmen are wel- 
comed to our shores, whether they come for pleasure or for 
profit. Mr. Arnold comes to lecture us. I hope that he will 
take the trouble to study us a little before doing so, so that he 
may not be tempted to write another article as foolish as that 
which he contributed to the Mineteenth Century a year or so 
ago. 





The ex-Confederate General Beauregard is in New York on 
a peaceful mission. He is said to be looking for a publisher, as 
he has a story to tell. It should be an interesting one, for no 
one knows more of the Civil War from the Southern point-of- 
view than he. 





The Viscountess Enfield has given to the world a volume of 
* Leaves from the Diary of Henry Greville,’ her uncle and the 
brother of Charles Greville of the ‘Memoirs.’ Henry Greville 
also was in the diplomatic service and saw a great deal of 
fashionable life. He was fond of literature and the stage, and 
not above recording his impressions of ‘literary fellahs.’ In 
Paris in 1834 he saw Balzac at the opera, ‘a singular looking 
personage, fat and unwieldly, but with a striking head.’ He 
met Carlyle at the Ashburton’s, and all he says of him is that 
‘he talks the broadest Scotch and appears to have coarse 
manners, but he might be amusing perhaps at times.’ So might 
Mr. Henry Greville, but he is not. 





Speaking of Carlyle, a writer in The Fortnightly Review, who 
knew him for a number of years, is surprised at the recent de- 
scriptions of his character as ‘harsh and gloomy.’ This 
writer's recollections are of his almost uniform geniality, and 
of unfailing courtesy, though his cheerfulness might not be 
always disturbed. The things that have been attributed to ugli- 
— on the part of Carlyle are here defined as outbursts of 

umor. 





The American flag was first carried round the world by Cap- 
tain Shaw, who was also,our first consul to China. One of his 
official successors, the Hon. Gideon Nye, United States Vice- 
Consul at Canton, who has lived in China fifty years, and is well 
known as a gentleman of literary accomplishments, has in hand 
a work entitled ‘ A Century of American Commerce with China : 
Being a History from its Commencement to the Present Time.’ 
The book will be out next year. It will contain a general view 
of foreign intercourse with the Chinese Empire. 





The Park Commissioners have at last laid a pavement in front 
of the Farragut statue in Madison Square, the condition of the 
approach to which has so long been a reproach to those who 
were responsible for it. 





The new children’s operetta ‘ Too Soon,’ written by Charles 
Barnard and composed by Alfred Cellier, was produced for the 
first time at Bridgeport, Conn., on May 31, by the young ladies 
of Christ Church, and was received by a large and cultivated 
audience with the greatest favor. A second representation on 
the next night confirmed the success of the work. 





Paris Illustrated is the name of a new French publication, of 
which the editors justly observe that the title is in itself a pro- 
gramme. Its plan is, not to distract the reader’s attention with 
athousand matters of minor interest and importance, but to con- 
centrate all its editorial, and especially its pictorial, powers upon 
the ‘GREAT ATTRACTION’ of:the moment, whatever it may be 
—and to emphasize this salient point in their prospectus, the 
editors _— and print in English the two words quoted 
above. The ‘ great attraction’ at the moment when the first 
number, issued on the Ist of May, went to press, was the Salon 
of 1883, and the reader is consequently treated to sixteen large 
pages of pictures printed in two tones, and reproducing with 
great accuracy twenty of the chief paintings there exhibited. 
At a franc per number, at which rate each part will be sold in 
Paris, the new monthly is marvellously cheap, and even at the 
advanced rate at which it will be sold here by Mr. Bouton it is 
still the reverse of costly. Not the least striking thing about 
this eminently interesting and pre-eminently French publication 
js its colored cover. 


The Critic 
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THERE seems to be a revival of interest in Sheridan. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. have an édition-de-luxe of his works in press, prepared 
7 Mr. R. G. White; Mr. J. B. Matthews has written a Life of 
Sheridan, which Osgood & Co. will publish; the Harpers an- 
nounce Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Sheridan’ in the English Men-of-Let- 
ters Series; and Mr. Henry Morley will open his Universal 
Library with an edition of the dramatist’s writings. 

The July Harfer’s will contain a paper on ‘ Political Honors in 
China,’ by Wong Chin Foo, the editor of the Chinese American 
There will be found much profitable reading for American States- 
men in this article. Mrs. Goodale, the mother of the talented 
Goodale girls, has a story in the same number. : 

Admiral Ammen, who treats of the naval operations on the 
Atlantic coast in Messrs. Scribner's Naval series, writes much 
of his book from personal experience, as he commanded the 
Seneca at the attack on Port Royal and in the operations on 
Tybee Island, the Monitor Patapsco in the attack on Fort Mc- — 
Allister and Fort Sumter, and the Mohican in both sieges of 
Fort Fisher. 

The next volume in Putnam’s Topics of the Time will contain 
papers on Gambetta, Swift, Wilberforce, George Sand and others. 

Jeptha R. Simms, the historian of the Mohawk Valley, died on 
Thursday night at his home in Fort Plain, N. Y. Mr. Simms was 
born in Canterbury, Conn., Dec. 31, 1807. In 1845 he published 
‘The History of Schoharie County and the Border Wars of New 
York.’ Later he published ‘The American Spy,’ a Revolutionary 
tale, and in 1850 ‘ The Trappers of New York.’ Recently he pub- 
lished a revised and enlarged edition of his first work, under the 
title of ‘ The Frontiersmen of New York.’ 

The Atheneum states that Mr. Jeaffreson’s ‘ The Real Lord 
Byron’ is attracting attention on the continent, long reviews of 
it having appeared in German and Russian papers. 

Messrs. Harper have in press Dr. Schaff’s ‘Companion to the 
New Testament,’ a critical examination of the Greek Testament, 
with a history of the various editions, and an appendix containing 
papers by other Biblical scholars. 

An English translation of the ‘ Mahabharata’ is about to be 
published in India, by Baboo Protab Chandra Roy. 

It is rumored that the proprietors of a London morning paper 

ropose to issue a half-penny sheet every hour, containing the 

atest telegrams, stock-exchange quotations, market reports, etc. 

Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons have transferred to Messrs. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. their large list of school text- 
books, comprising Guyot’s geographies and wall-maps; their 
standard series of readers, arithmetics, natural philosaphies, 
chemistries, etc. Mr. Tucker, so pleasantly known in connec- 
tion with the educational department of the Scribners, has been 
engaged by Messrs. Ivison & Co. : 

The death is announced of the Rev. Dr. Moses Nathan, one 
of the first and oldest Jewish preachers in England, and the first 
instructor in Hebrew of Prof. Marks. Dr. Nathan had spent 
many years as a minister of the English congregations in 
Jamaica and New Orleans. 

‘The Yellowstone National Park’ will be explored with 

reater comfort if one carries in his pocket the manual for tour- 

ists which Mr. Henry J. Winser has pooarse for the guidance 
of voyagers in that region. It is fully illustrated with cheap 
cuts, an contains an abundance of varied information, 

Putnam are the publishers. 

S. H. M. Byers, American Consul at Zurich, has been investi- 
gating the Swiss methods of cheese-making with special refer- 
ence to the points on which our own producers are open to im- 

rovement, as regards both economy and quality, and has em- 

died the results of his research in an article on ‘ Alpirie 

Dairies,’ which will be published, with illustrations, in the July 

number of Zifpincott’s. Another article, in the same number, 

which will be of interest to agriculturists, as well as to general 
readers, is on ‘ British Landowners and American Competitors.’ 

The author, Arthur Granville Bradley, son of the Dean of 

Westminster, who lived for several years in Virginia, writes 

from personal observation, perma y | the fruits of an impartia] 

study of the subject on both sides of the Atlantic, : 


Messrs. 
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Lippincott’'s Magazine for July will be published as a Mid- 
summer Number, and will contain, among other attractions, a 
novelette in five chapters, entitled ‘Moonshine and Mar- 
guerites,’ by the popular author of ‘ Phyllis,’ ‘ Molly Bawn,’ 
* Portia,’ etc. 

Gen. Phil. Sheridan has written on the ‘ Last Days of the Re- 
bellion’ for the July North American, relating also his personal 
experiences at the surrender of Gen. Lee. In the same number 
of the Review, President Seelye, of Amherst, discusses the sub- 
ject of ‘ Dynamite as a Factor of Civilization.’ 

The Petersons have put forth a new addition of Zola’s ‘ Au 
Bonheur des Dames,’ entitled this time ‘ The Ladies’ Paradise.’ 

E. F. Birmingham & Co. have reprinted in pamphlet-form 
the amusing skit at ‘Co-education ’ contributed by Josephine 
Pollard to Zhe American Queen. Walter Satterlee’s clever il- 
lustrations are reproduced in colored ink. 

Roumania now possesses an illustrated monthly magazine, 
The Bucharest Salon, published by J. Bettelheim. The first 
number contains contributions. from Mite Kremnitz, Maioresu 
and others. 

The symposium in the last number of Zhe North American 
Review dealt with the stage: that in the forthcoming number 
will treat of the church. A ‘ Non-Church-Goer’ writes on the 
alleged decline of church-going, setting forth the reasons of the 
assumed decline, and is answered by Rev. Dr. W. H. Ward, 
Congregationalist, Editor of the /ndependent ; Rev. Dr. Pull- 
man, Universalist ; and the Rev. Dr. J. H. Rylance, Episcopa- 
lian. The two former deny the Non-Church-Goer’s assertions 
= toto, while the latter admits that there is some ground for 
them. 

A ‘ belles-lettres monthly for young people’ has been started 
at Louisville, Ky., by Annie E. Wilson and Isabella M. Leyburn. 
Its title is Electra, its motto * Elcelsior,’ its cover colored, and 
its frontispiece—that of the May number, at least—a reproduc- 
tion of the familiar picture of * Irving and his Friends.’ 

An article by C. Burr Todd on *‘ New York Clubs,’ giving the 
history and characteristic features of the most noteworthy, from 
the Union and the Century to the recently established Authors 
Club, will appear in the July Lippincott’ s. 





* THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE,’ by Anna Buckland 
‘ (Cassell & Co.), is retold in an easy narrative, with very little 
expository or critical analysis. The author aims only to make 
young readers understand what the literature was and who its 
makers were, and not why they made it or what recondite 
powers worked behind them. This work has to be done many 
times for each generation. Something of the color of the new 
time is always needed—a new translation, as it were, into the 
vernacular of young minds. The present volume is to be com- 
— as filling that want, not as adding anything to scholar- 
ship. 





IF WE CALL attention at all to Mr. Croffut’s ‘A Midsummer 
Lark,’ which is quite unworthy of any notice and entirely 
beneath the dignity of the Leisure Hour Series (Holt) it is only 
to warn our readers that the sprightly title is not to be taken as 
suggestive of ope brightness. The book is arrant non- 
sense ; supposed to be made ‘funny’ by being written with 
rhyme and measure, though printed principally as prose, its 
rhymes being ot the sort combining ‘ whee a muss’ with ‘ hippo- 
potamus,’ and its style suggesting that the author has confound- 
ed coarseness and commonness of tone with lightness and 
brightness. 





The Nassau Literary Magazine, published by the Senior 
Class of Princeton, has taken to itself a new department, whose 
scope is thus described by the editor :—‘ Look into the numbers 
for any given month of 7he Century, Harper's, The Atlantic, 
Critic, and Nation, and bap will probably find in each an article 
discussing some phase of a question that is treated of in all. It 
is our intention—and we shall deem it a high privilege—to 
endeavor to pick out and notice these leading threads of thought 
in the periodical literature of the day. This work must needs 
be limited and bare ; but we trust that, by making special ref- 
erence to college topics, it will be made attractive to a college 
audience. Miscellaneous publications and articles, and literary 


events of general interest, will, of course, be noticed.’ 
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Governor Butler and Harvard College. 


THERE is but one meaning to the title which Harvard 
College has lately declined to confer on the present 
Governor of Massachusetts, and that is ‘ Doctor of 
Laws,’—learned in the laws up to the power of teaching 
them. But the title, as it is used among educated 
men, implies not so much that technical knowledge 
which serves to guide the lawyer and the judge in their 
duties, as an acquaintance with the history of the 
united action of men in self-government—an understand- 
ing of the influences which hold men in societies and 
bind them in nations. The special technical know- 
ledge is the least of the values of the title, and not by 
any means judged necessary in the candidate for the de- 
gree. But one of the things always associated with the 
degree in the minds of good and intelligent men, is that 
the person on whom it is to be conferred shall have 
done something in the interests of general society. No 
one thought of giving the degree to Benjamin Butler, 
the man, the scholar, or the public benefactor, before 
he became Governor of Massachusetts. If it can be 
shown that he has benefited society in becoming Gov- 
ernor of the Bay State—either by the methods he has 
employed in reaching that high position, or by the use 
he has made of the position itself—then there is some 
new ground for conferring the title on him. Such 
goodness may well be labelled, so that it may hereafter 
be honored and emulated. 

This was the question which, it seems to us—and, we 
think to most men of intelligence in the field of letters— 
should have been before the Board of Overseers of Har- 
vard College. It should have been a question of worth 
within the accepted meaning of the title. It is not 
enough, in our opinion, in such cases to appeal to prec- 
edent—and that, too, a divided and uncertain prece- 
dent. No one claims that the Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts carries with it legally the title of LL.D. It is 
not the will of the voters of one party or of both 
parties, who have elected or opposed the Governor, nor 
even the judgment of the majority of the citizens, that 
is to settle the action of the Board of Overseers. That 
is to be decided by the majority of the Board, strictly 
in accordance with their sense of duty. Their decision 
cannot‘ insult’ the people of Massachusetts, for the people 
have nothing to do with the matter. Governor Butler 
might as well talk of the Methodist Church insulting 
the State by declining to make him ex-officio a presiding 
elder, as to say that the refusal of Harvard College to 
confer a degree on him is an insult to the sovereign dig- 
nity of the commonwealth. The Overseers have no 


right to consider the operatives of Lowell or the ‘ aristoc- 


racy’ of Beacon Street. They are amenable to no law 
except the unwritten usages of representative govern- 
ment—to endeavor to utter the instructed will of their 
own constituency, which is the constituency of sound 
learning as embraced within the body of the a/umni of 
Harvard College. What that will in this case is, there 
can be no doubt; nor can there be a doubt as to what 
the Overseers of Harvard College themselves think of 


‘the beneficent use made by Governor Butler of his in- 


telligence. The majority thought, on this point, as 
they voted—and we must think that the minority 
agreed with them. Nor can there be any doubt as to 
the sense of the great body of scholars in the matter. 
It is reasonably certain that Governor Butler would 
have remained in the ranks, if his promotion had de- 
pended on the vote of any considerable body of 
scholarly men. This should have settled the question. 
The office of Governor not being entitled to the degree, 
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if Butler the man has not earned it, it is an injustice to 
the many honorable men who ave earned it, and to the 
many thousands more who are trying to do so, to 
confer it on him. The degree is the property of Let- 
ters, and is to be disposed of by Letters, either within 
the ranks of the family or elsewhere, as it seems good 
to Letters, and not as it seems good to Politics. 

Setting aside, then, what other than good and intelli- 
gent men think of it, there could be no serious sup- 
port of Governor Butler left in the Board of Overseers. 
It is an honor to Harvard College that she has taken 
this bull of politics by the horns, and thrust it out of 
the arena of Letters. It is zot an honor to good cult- 
ure and good principles that so large a minority could 
be found—including, too, so many of the controlling 
men in the University—willing to let in outside consid- 
erations, 





FRENCH NOTES. 

‘UN PARISIEN CHEZ LES RusSES,’ by Adolphe Badin, 
recently published by Calmann Levy, gives many details concern- 
ing the Russian people and court. It is spirited in style and 
truthful as a picture of Russian life. ——A translation of a 
Japanese novel, ‘Okoma,’ by Takizoa Bakin, has been made by 
Félix Régamey, and published in Paris.——A new political and 
social study of the English people is ‘ Historie de |’ Angleterre, 
depuis la Mort de la Reine Anne jusqu’ a nos Jours.’ 

Paul La Croix’s ‘ Louis XIII. et Anne de Bretagne,’ a monu- 
mental history, the first edition ot which, issued forty-five 
years ago, was almost entirely destroyed by fire, has been re- 
published by Georges Hurtel. It is a model of historical style, 
construction and exhaustive treatment. The author may be 
considered one of the few descendants of the French medizval 
chroniclers. André Theuriet’s new novel, ‘ Michel Verneuil,’ 
relates the experiences of an important provincial personage in 
Paris. It is marked by all the author’s characteristic qualities 
of style.-——‘ Les Memoires de la Duchesse de Tourzel,’ edited 
by the Duc des Cars and published by Plon, deals with the revolu- 
tionary epoch of French history, the events of which are related 
with mournful simplicity by an eye-witness. 

An edition of the poems of Jean Baptiste Louis Gresset, an 
XVIIIth-century poet of the second rank, author of ‘ Ver-Vert’ 
and ‘Le Méchant,’ has been published by Quantin.—‘ Les 
Colonies Franques de Syrie au XIleme et XIIleme Siécle,’ by 
M. E. Rey, is a new and instructive study of the consequences 
of the great movement of the Crusades, the establishment of 
feudal government in the East, and the history of European 
dominion there during two centuries.——A work on ‘ Les Rois 
Fréres de Napoleon I.’ is a collection of documents relating to 
the history of the first empire ty the Baron Du Casse.—— 
* Poésies de Jéunesse ’ is a volume with which M. Fernand de 
Loubens makes his début in the world of poetry. Both for form 
and sentiment these poems assign to M. de Loubens a distin- 
guished rank among the French poets of the younger school. 








GERMAN NOTES. 

A woRK on the legend of the Seven Sleepers, by John Koch, 
just published in Leipzig, is a valuable contribution to the 
study of Christian myths,——A work on Gottfried Keller, poet 
and novelist, by Otto Brahm, forms the first volume of a series 
of character-studies to be issued by a Berlin publisher. A 
monograph on Field-Marshal Ernst Riidiger, Graf Starhemberg, 
the defender of Vienna in 1683, by A. Graf Thiirheim, has ap- 
peared in that city..-—-A new book of travels is ‘ Through Italy 
and Greece to the Holy Land,’ by G. vom Rath, published in 
Heidelberg. ‘Old Spanish Proverbs,’ by Dr. Joseph Haller, 
is an interesting work just out in Regensburg. 











SPANISH NOTES. 

A VALUABLE work in the Spanish language is ‘ Notes for the 
Bibliography of Anonymous and Pseudonymous Works on the 
History, Geography and Literature of America,’ by Diego 
Barros, the learned Chilean historian. It has appeared in San- 
tiago.—‘ Famous Poets of the XIXth Century,’ by Enrique 
Pifieyro has recently been published in Madrid, The last number 
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of the Revista Contemporanéa contains ‘La Moderna Sociolo- 
gia,’ by D. Cristobal Botella ; ‘La Justicia en el Impuesto,’ by 
D. Raimundo F, Villaverde; ‘La Grecia Clasica el Cris- 
tianismo,’ by D. Saturnino Jiménez; ‘ Hogafio y Antafio,’ a 
poem, by D. M. Gutierrez ; ‘ La Juventud Dorada,’ by D. Adolfo 
Montaberry, a continuation of Tourguéneff’s ‘ Dvorianskoe 
Gniezdo ’ under the title of ‘ Lavretzky ;’ and the usual chroni- 
cles and reviews. 





RUSSIAN NOTES. 

THE Viestnik Evropii for May contains ‘ A Song of Spring ;’ 
‘Frederick Chopin,’ by P. A. Triphonoff; ‘Princess Tara- 
kanoff,’ a historical novelette, by G. P. Danilevski ; ‘ Legends 
and Narratives of the Talmud,’ by M. P. Solovieff; the conclu- 
sion of ‘ Russian Social Life in the Satires of Saltikoff,’ by K. K. 
Arcenieff; ‘Evening Fires,’ verses by Ia. P. Polonski ; 
‘Sketches of Recent Italian Poetry ;’ a continuation of Trol- 
lope’s ‘ Marion Fay ;’ ‘My Acquaintance with Cable,’ signed 
with the initials K. M.—an account of the writer’s meetin 
with the author of ‘ The Grandissimes’ in New Orleans; an 
political, social and literary reviews.——The Life of Athanasii 
Prokofievitch Shtchapoff, a distinguished professor of history, 
by N. Ia. Aristoff, has been published in St. Petersburg. 





ITALIAN NOTES. 

SENATOR FRANCESCO PEREZ, a noted Sicilian commentator 
of Dante, has written a book called ‘ Beatrice Svelata,’ to prove 
that Beatrice was not a living person but a symbol of the 
supreme intellect. A critical examination of the claims of the 
theory by Prof. V. Pappalardo appears in the Rivista Europea 
for April 16.——The second volume of De Amici’s ‘Gli 
Amici’ is said by the reviewer otf the Fanfudla to bea little 
less monotonous than the first, because the author does not con- 
fine himself to male friends. 


On the 22d of May, the anniversary of the death of Alessandro 
Manzoni, a statue to his memory was inaugurated in Milan, on 
which occasion the first of the five volumes of his posthumous 
works was published in that city.——The second volume of a 
work on Cavour, by the Hon. Chiala, will shortly be published in 
Turin. 





Science 
‘‘ A New Theory of the Origin of Species.” * 

THE title of this book would at first lead one to sup- 
pose that the author had something remarkable to say. 
In this the reader will be disappointed. There is noth- 
ing new in the book, except the extraordinary doctrine 
of matrices, which is perhaps in reality only another 
way of stating the doctrine of biological evolution, dur- 
ing the course of which the Creator is supposed to con- 
tinually interfere in order to effect the production of 
new species. The author sums up his theory as follows : 
‘ My theory, in short, is, that at each step in the crea- 
tion of species, a prior living organism is used by the 
Creator as an ovum or matrix to produce a new species, 
without the aid of the ordinary paternity required in 
reproduction ; and precisely in the same way, that the 
lowest animal was produced by creative influx into a 
matrix of crude earthly materials. Reproduction re- 
quires the co-operation of the animal sexes, while 
original creation does not.’ 

It is hard to see in what way this statement of the 
author’s theory differs essentially from the usual state- 
ment of the special creation hypothesis. The terms 
ovum and matrix are very loosely used, as if they were 
logical identities. ‘Creative influx into a matrix of 
crude earthy materials,’—what is this but another way 
of saying that which has already been very well said in 
‘Genesis?’ Our author admits, according to this pas- 
sage, that there is something in the theory of descent, 
but thinks that a supernatural Cause is required to 
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bring about what Darwin and other evolutionists have 
sought to show may be effected by the continuous oper- 
ation of natural forces. The author’s doctrine of 
matrices as alluded to in other parts of the book is even 
cruder than the views of Lamarck and those set forth 
in the ‘ Vestiges of Creation.’ The writer evidently has 
little practical knowledge of ontogeny as displayed in 
the lowest asexual organisms, else he would write with 
more caution about reproduction. 

His teleology is of that antique sort which now finds 
defenders only among those who have a belief that 
everything was made for man’s especial benefit. To 
him man is the end of creation. This form of teleology 
has been so thoroughly criticiséd by Kant and others 
that it will not be necessary to go farther than to point 
out that in the chapter entitled ‘The Question of a 
First Cause,’ the author thinks ‘design implies a de- 
signer,’ totally oblivious of the fact that he is reasoning 
in a circle, as pointed out again and again by eminent 
thinkers. 


The Drama 


‘Tue Rajan,’ a comedy in four acts, by Mr. William 
Young, was produced on Tuesday night at the Madison 
Square Theatre. Tollowing the traditions of the house, 
the management has presented a series of beautiful pict- 
ures which refresh even the most jaded of play-goers. 
An air of magic rests on the little theatre. Its sun seems 
brighter, its water tumbles more joyously, its landscape 


- has charms more prevading than any other stage that we 
_have known. In the leafage of every tree, in the flounce 


of every dress, in the speech of every actor, there is art 
—the art which other managers disdain, the art which 
has raised the Madison Square Theatre to its present 
eminence. 

The play is written by an American, and that is reason 
enough for the ogres to wield their critical knives in the 
daily press to sharpen their blades and carve it all to 
pieces. That is their way. When a blustering French 
play comes along, tugging its mustaches, giving itself 
airs, though at home it isa mere common melodrama, 
played for the ‘gods’ of the Porte Saint Martin, the 
ogres stand smirking, cap in hand. ‘Ah! Monsieur le 
Comte! What happiness to have you at our humble 
board.’ Then arrives the dandy English comedy, with 
its eye-glass and Dundreary whiskers and incessant ref- 
erences to the Peerage, though in ].ondon it was per- 
formed at the Surrey Theatre. ‘ My lord,’ say the ogres, 
‘we are honored by your condescension in visiting the 
American stage.’ As for sturdy, little, native-born Jack, 
why he must be cut up for the ogres’ breakfast. No 
matter, Jack’s day is coming, and then it will be his turn 
to rip up the ogres. 

We are not going to say that ‘The Rajah’ is a model 
play. Onthe contrary. Its faults are many and serious. 
Its love-interest is slender, and that is likely to prove its 
bane. The climax of each of its acts is reached too hur- 


riedly, and sometimes quite illogically. The characters, - 


each and all, have a flavor of Dickens, and the young- 
est member of the audience recognizes Dick Swiveller, 
Mrs. Nickleby, and the Fat Boy in ‘ Pickwick.’ The 
scene is wrong-headedly laid in England, and the play 
is accordingly full of small blunders. The dialogue, 
often chopped into sentences so short that their result is 
confusion instead of condensation, is marred by those 
H’less monstrosities which make the plays of Mr. H. 
J. Byron so offensive. All this we admit. At the same 
time we believe that an American audience will receive 
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ten times more satisfaction from ‘The Rajah’ than it 
could have received from ‘The Snowball’ and other 
vulgarities of the season. 

r. Young’s endeavor is to evolve the character of 
Harold Wyncot, called the Rajah by his friends in India, 
and this he effects with true dramatic skill. On the stage 
everything is gradation. He whose mind works slow- 
ly, surely, and logically, is the only born playwright. 
Depth of thought, knowledge of character, brilliancy of 
style are wasted if logic be wanting. Now the Rajah is 
an entirely consistent person. He is in manner slow 
and it is his business to show that he is in action quick. 
For that purpose he is provided with foils. One is 
Gladys Wyncot, his ward; another is Mr. Jekyll, an at- 
torney ; another is Cragin, leader of the miners who are 
discontented with the treatment they have received on 
Wyncot’s estate during Wyncot’s absence in India. 
The dramatic purpose of Hardld Wyncot is to overcome 
the forces here arrayed against him. 

His match with Gladys is well-planned. In India he 
has obtained a reputation asa lady-killer: he has courted 
the grass widows in the hill-stations; he has wooed the 
‘mem sahibs’ in the plains, His fame has preceded 
him to England, and Gladys, hearing it, is shocked. 
She is an artless creature, whose companions are the 
leaves and the streams, and whose enemies are spiders 
and caterpillars. She is horrified by the accounts of this 
lazy Don Juan, who has left his heart, with his liver, in 
the bungalows of the Mofussil. She vows that he shall 
never be her guardian. She rebels when he forbids her 
to go without escort to the woods. She even inclines to 
believe the rumors that he had kept her out of property 
that was rightfully hers. It is only when she finds that 
the woods are rendered unsafe by the strikers that she 
begins to repent. It is only when she finds that Wyncot 
has renounced the property in her favor that, refusing to 
accept it, her repentance turns to affection. It is only 
when his life is threatened that her affection ripens into 
love, and she awakens to learn that the heart of the Rajah 
has survived the assaults of the grass-widows. 

While this battle of love is proceeding Wyncot is also 
in the lists with the attorneys. Mr. Jekyll, and his sat- 
ellite, Job, have been mismanaging the estates and they 
have undertaken to show the new-comer that ‘he does 
not exist.‘ But the Rajah thinks otherwise. He forms 
an alliance with the inimitable Mr. Whiffen, the amorous 
lawyer’s clerk, the Dick Swiveller of the piece, and with 
the aid of Mr. Whiffen’s humor and his own mother-wit 
he speedily routs Messrs. Jekyll and Job. He refuses to 
hear the address of welcome which they had prepared. 
He confounds them by lowering the rents and increasing 
the wages on his estates. He overhauls their accounts 
and finds suhdry deficiencies. He relieves them of their 


. stewardship and hands it overto Mr. Whiffen, feeling that 


a gcod-natured lawyer’s clerk, though humorous by habit 
and amorous by inclination, is likely to make a better 
adviser than petitioners who waste their time in drawing 
up addresses of welcome. 

Thirdly, he has on his hands the affair of the discon- 
tented miners. He first tries his muscle on Cragin, the 
leader of the gang, as Sir Charles Coldstream tried it on 
the blacksmith. He then shows his disregard of the 
dynamite of the strikers by coolly timing the moment of 
an explosion. He next seizes Cragin in the midst of his 
adherents, rips up his shirt-sleeve, and displays a con- 
vict’s brand on hisarm. He finally, being encountered 
by Cragin at night, and threatened with death unless he 
signs a paper, refuses to sign the paper, and so fover- 
awes the convict by his bravery that the latter recalls 
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a certain pathetic passage in his own past life, weeps, and 
goes his way. 

On these three lines the story runs, and it needs a vast 
deal of dramatic practice to make an intelligible story 
run on three distinct lines, which converge to one end. 
Mr. Young has begun well. It is no valid objection to 
say his characters are conventional. All the characters 
of novices are conventional. That was the earliest 
criticism of ‘ London Assurance,’and to-day we regard 
Max Harkaway and Sir Harcourt Courtley as persons of 
much originality. Nor, aside from its vulgarisms, is the 
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craft, and his diction is beneath contempt. Mr. Young 
may take heart. If he puts aside his Dickens and por- 
trays the scenes among which he lives, he may gain dis- 
tinction on the stage. 

Of course, the piece is admirably mounted and played. 
Mr. David Belasco once more proves himself the best 
stage-manager in the country. Among the tried per- 
formers, reinforced by Mr. Frankau in a small but care- 
fully limned part, appear two new comers of high prom- 
ise. One is Mr. A. Klein, who. with astonishing by-play, 

ortrays the Fat Boy as ‘ Phiz’ designed him. The other 
is Miss Enid Leslie, a sprightly, merry, comely little 


aera of Mr. Young’s dialogue much of.a reproach. 
here are dozens of good playwrights who cannot write 


dialogue. Adolphe Dennery is reputed a master of his piece. 


maiden, who dances like a ray of sunshine through the 
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